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him when he tells us that by his natural instinct
he was fastidiously decorous. The license of his
pen was in part the result of his resolve that in
the Essays he would present himself at full length
as a study towards the natural history of the
genus homo; in part the result of a contemptu-
ous feeling towards conventional proprieties as-
sumed by others as the disguise of a concealed
grossness of living. He at least would be no pre-
tender; He could reflect that his conduct was
more orderly than his speech. And yet he is
aware that speech itself is an important part of
conduct. He does not excuse his license of utter-
ance; any excuse, he says, would itself have to be
excused. He asserts that the design of his whole
book is legitimate, and that this design requires
such unabashed discourse; and, in fine, that he
must give his lesson in natural history in his own
way, not morosely but cheerfully. Nature, the
wanton Pan, is to blame, not he. But, in truth,
the defence is inadequate. Montaigne has neither
the purity of science, to which all things are pure,
nor that of art, which uplifts the humbler facts of
life through a sense of their relation to higher
facts. Nature, which he professes to follow, in-
cludes, If understood aright, all wholesome re-
straints. "The offence," said Emerson, in his
lecture on Montaigne, " is superficial". That is
far from being the case; superficial it is not; but
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